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Tales. 





THE WISH. 


On the bank of the Arno, where that river discharges 
itself into the Mediterranean, dwelt Filippo, a peasant 
of Tuscany. He was married, and the father of a young 
and numerous family, who were dependent on his labor 
for subsistence. His utmost efforts were scarcely suffi- 
cient for the supply of their daily increasing wants; but 
a strong constitution and a cheerful temper enabled him 
to bear up under present exigencies, and to cherish a 
hope of better times. 

He had but one subject of scrrow ; and this, although 
arising from a legitimate source, yet indulged beyond 
due bonds, caused him incessantly to murmur against 
that Providence which, with a hand seemingly partial, 
so unequally distributes this world’s wealth. He had an 
aged father, whose infirmities threatened soon to disable 
him for the constant labor to which his necessities doom- 
ed him, and whom Filippo was unable essentially to re- 
lieve. His sole wish was to have the ability to place his 
father in a situation of moderate comfort for the remain- 
der of his days. 

They pursued their daily occupations in company ; 
and when Filippo parted from his father one evening, 
and saw him totter home to his cabin, his heart was op- 
pressed with grief, and he groaned forth a prayer that 
some power in heaven or earth would favor his pious 
wishes. 

He stood upon the shore; and, as the stars twinkled 
above the sea, and‘ were reflected like diamonds on its 
surface, he thought of the vast treasures of the deep, of 
the untold gold of the shipwrecked mariner, of the un- 
explored beds of pearl, and sighed for a small portion of 
those useless riches to gladden the heart of his aged pa- 
rent. ‘I covet no man’s goods,’ said he, ‘I wish not even 
to diminish the luxury of the great, much less to appro- 
priate the honest gains of industry; let me but draw 
from the depths of the ocean that which would never| 
else behold the sun, and, far from devoting even the! 
smallest portion of it to my own urgent wants, I would | 
bestow it exclusively where the miost unquestionable du- 
ty dictates.’ 

Deeply engaged with these reflections he returned 
home. The welcome of his wife, the caresses of his 
children, were unable to dissipate them; and even when 
he should have given his body to repose, his mind con- 
tinued to pursue the train of thought by which it had 
been occupied during the day. 

He found himself again standing on the beach. The 
stars looked brighter and the sea more sparkling. Night 
had set in. No ship appeared upon the sleeping waters, 
nor was any object in sightsave a small speck, which, 
first showing itself upon the edge of the horizon, rapidly 
approached him, and he socn discovered a very small 
boat, rowed by a single person, and that apparently a 
man advanced in years. He was struck at once with the 
belief that this was a supernatural appearance, as a boat 
of such diminutive size could not be supposed to live on 
the wide expanse of sea which it had just traversed ; 
but, with that courage peculiar to one deeply intent on a 
peculiar purpose, he felt no sense of shrinking from this 
singular apparition, nor from the solitary boatman, who, 
with the look of robust age, bent to his oars, until he 
moored his little bark upon the strand. 

Filippo approached without hesitation, and stood still 
until the boat rested at his feet. The stranger raised 





terest, said in a voice that sounded in his ear like a fine 
toned instrument, ‘Filippo, your pious wish is heard, 
and I am sent by one who loves you to work its fulfil- 
ment.’ 

‘ And can it be,’ replied the peasant, ‘that I shall be 


cient means to place my father beyond the reach of pov- 
erty! May I believe in this consummation of my 
wishes ?’ 

‘You may,’ replied the stranger. ‘Come with me, 
and a little way from hence we shall let down our net. 
I am somewhat of an experienced hand, and have even 
fished for money, some eighteen hundred years ago.’ 
Their voyage was long. They rowed till sea and sky 
meeting on all sides, they seemed to be alone in the cre- 
ation. Meanwhile the boatman sang, in a low but melo- 
dious voice, something that sounded to Filippo like the 


permitted to draw from the treasures of the deep suffi-|| 





misic of the church on days of high celebration. Filip- 
po wished much to ask his venerable companion of things) 
that mortal tongue could not reveal to him, but he felt | 
awed by that deep and thrilling strain; and not daring to 
interrupt it, sat motionless and silent. 

At length the old man ceased his unearthly song, and, 
drawing forth bis net, ‘ Filippo,’ said he, ‘name the sum 
sufficient to make you happy. Ihave full powers to grat- 
ify you.’ 





Filippo named a sum; and, although vast riches ap- 
peared to solicit acceptance, he confined himself to what 
was barely necessary for his father’s comfortable support. 

His companion smiled with approbation. ‘ You are 
disinterested,’ said he: ‘you ask nothing for yourself.’ 

‘I trust myself to Providence,’ replied Filippo, some- 
what proudly. ‘ Heaven and earth can witness to my 
singleness of heart.’ 

‘Your wish is ungestionably good,’ said the old man; 
‘but Providence is not unmindful of your father. How- 
ever, I am not commissioned to advise, but to assist you, 
and merely to lay before you without comment some tri- 
fling circumstances which you may be unaware of. Now 
let us see — here are deep soundings.’ 

The net was cast; and the friends waited in profound 
silence until, by a motion of the water, it appeared that 
some body of considerable weight had been received. 

‘I have not forgotten my ancient occupation,’ said the 
boatman, as, with an apparent exertion of strength, he 
drew up his net, and emptied it of something that made 
the boat rock. Filippo looked anxiously, and saw a 
casket of iron, curiously wrought and fastened. It bore 
a date engraved on its lid, which showed that, as the 
boatman said, ‘man heapeth up his riches, and knoweth 
not who shall gather them.’ 

Filippo could read. ‘ Nerone Imperatore,’ said he. 
‘This Nero was a sad fellow: Iam glad I did not live 
in his day.’ 

‘Let the dead rest!’ said the fisher. ‘ Besides, he ren- 
dered me a service once, or rather put me out of one. 
But let us to the matter in hand. See,’ said he, opening 
the casket With a touch, ‘ here is gold sufficient for your 
purpose , put it up: and now I have no more tosay, but,’ 
drawing out a small mirror, ‘to show you the consequen- 
ces of your wish.’ 

Filippo took the mirror; and, although night was up- 
on surrounding objects, the scene before him was pre- 
sented in the aspect of the brightest sunshine. 

He saw a cottage beautifully situated, within a short 
distance from his own, affording comfort even bordering 
on luxury, aud he recognized a much-loved face, though 








his head, and, surveying him with something of kind in- 





changed by an appearance of contentment and renovated 


health. He exclaimed with joy, ‘This is my father! 
these are the happy effects of my wish! Where the 
heart is in the right we seldom err,’ Seeing his guide 
look grave, Filippo proceeded : ‘Have I not done a pos- 
itive good? Have I not improved his condition?’ 

| ‘His external condition is improved,’ said he of the 
/Speculum ; ‘but your father was already possessed of 
the best gifts—and for the house of clay it matters 
little. But you are going to be farther gratified. Do 
you know this youth ?’ 

‘ Truly I do— Rinaldo, the idlest of the village school- 

boys. Parde Geronimo can make nothing of him; 
| though he designs him for the church.’ 
‘Well, by your means his destiny is changed. — His 
| parents procured him the employment given up by your 
|father: he is anxious to marry, and forsakes his voca- 
| tion.’ 

‘So much the better: he would have disgraced it. 
| And see —he is the spouse of Giula, la bella Guula. 
| Poor fellow! Ihave befriended him unknowingly and 
|unknown. I can say, with pleasure, I have wished 
| wisely and well.’ 

‘Look again, Filippo.’ 

The mirror now presented in succession three very 
lovely children, the offspring of this young couple; and 
ihe saw feasting and congratulating friends, and rustic 
|mirth, and the most serious thankfulness of the age. 
| And the children became strong and beautiiul, and gave 
| token of intelligence beyond their years. 

Filippo was fast rising in his own esteem. ‘These 
|children promise well,’ said he, ‘and but for me they 
/had not known existence. See how that lovely girl 
|approaches womanhood: with that luxuriant beauty has 
‘not nature decked her! Pity she is of lowdegree! If 
la wish of mine could ennoble her she has it.’ 

. She needs it not,’ replied the boatman: ‘ she is al- 
| ready destined to exalted rank.’ 

Filippo’s countenance brightened. ‘See,’ said he, 

\* that young noble fall at her feet. She is now mistress 
lof his noble domains, and disgraces not her exalted sta- 
| tion —she is amiable and virtuous.’ 
‘Yes,’ replied his companion ‘ but her reward is not 
jonearth. See her lord scowl on that young man beside 
/her, and sign to have poison infused into his cup, now 
‘behold that gloomy chamber, dropping with damps, 
| where she is left to languish out her days. But lament 
‘not her; lament her offspring. See that wayward boy, 
the pupil of a lawless father! Oh for some warning 
| voice to stop him short of parricide! See, how he leads 
| the troops of ruffians! — his father falls—the country is 
laid waste— the murdered travellers , 

Filippo placed his hands before hiseyes. ‘ My lord,’ 
said he — 

‘ Your fellow servant, Filippo.’ 











‘ Well then, my friend! spare me a farther view of 
these bad men: my father’s pillow has cost a price I 
little thought of. But there are other children— they 
may prove the benefactors of their race and counterpoise 
this sad_ history.’ 

‘ I will spare your feelings,’ said the old man. ‘ Buta 
small part, however, of the evil has met your view, and 
of the earthly consequences alone. But look at this pic- 
ture.’ 


It wasastudious youth. He sate beside the midnight 
lamp, and explored the depths of science, and gave his 
labors to the enlightening of his fellow men. But his 
own time was short — the active mind wore out the frail 
body, and he died in the flower of his age; but he had 
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immortalized himself, on earth, and made discoveries 
that profited remote posterity; and his memory was hon- 
ored, and his family ennobled by his name. His projects 
were soon realized. Regions, were discovered in the 
far south, and savage men that dwelt there, and mines of 
gold and gems; and conquests were made, and savage 
strength was compelled to tabor; and blood streamed, 
and ruins smoked — and Filippo again cried ‘ Mercy!’ 

* There remains yet another child, observed the fish- 
erman, ‘ and his lot is cast in the privacy of domestic 
life. He marries, and becomes the cultivator of his own 
farm. His wife is kind and faithful, his children dutiful 
and useful. See, they surround his table like the olive 
branches — and he calls himself happy. But time rolls 
on: his children disperse to settle in the world. Two 
sons are cut off by the war, and fill an honored tomb: 
three daughters marry, each in a distant province, a 
numerous family onnarrow means. His wife is spared 
to him for many years, but she precedes him to the 
grave; and, enfeebled by old age, he is no longer able to 
procure even a subsistence. He becomes an object of 
public compassion, and ends his life in an alms house. 
No familiar face appears beside his dying bed, but cal- 
lous hirelings impatient of his lingering breath. He 
thinks upon his wife, and the dear circle of affectionate 
children accustomed to anticipate his wishes i 

‘Oh cease!’ cried Filippo, for his tears flowed at the 
picture. ‘Spare me the sight of that old man. Blind 
and presumptuous, why did I attempt to adjust the bal- 
ance of the All-wise!’ 

‘ There are no wishers where I inhabit,’ said the boat- 
man, ‘ and I gave up my judgment in Nero’s time. But 
take your treasure, for the morning breaks, and I must 
go far hence,’ 

Filippo drew back. ‘ Return the fatal treasure to the 
deep,’ said he, ‘and row me back to shore. Ihave 
learned a lesson of contentment worth a longer voyage!’ 

The boatman prepared to veer his little bark, but the 
morning sun, rising above the Mediterranean, glared 
full on the face of Fillippo, who, making a sudden 
motion to turn round, started and awoke— and lo, it 
wasadream! 

‘IT wish we had a bed curtain,’ said his wife, ‘ for the 
sun nearly blinds me.’ 

* Never let me hear you wish,’ said Filippo. 

‘I wish, said she in an angry tone, ‘I really wish, 
earo, you would hold your tongue.’ 








JUANITA. 


A TALE OF MURAT’S TIME. 


Di you know Juanita? Juanita — the finest girl in the 
Poledo street? Juanita, who sold fresh flowers to the 
passengers; not so fresh, however, as her fine Neapoli. 
tan figure with her arched eyebrows and black hair? 
Juanita had a heart —an Italian heart — that is saying 
enough. The hearts of the Neapolitan women partake 
of the fire of their own native Vesuvius. And Juanita 
loved as a girl loves at fifteen years, when she enjoys 
understanding, imagination and health. This love has 
nothing in unison with our cold and correct love of 
France, which may be learned in a grammar like a 
dead language. And in the midst of a thousand lovers, 
Juanita wished to chose one, and as it always happens 
when one reflects, she acted foolishly; and her choice 
fell upon the worst subject in the whole Neapolitan 
kingdom. He, however, possessed all the requisite 
qualities to please; he was an easy speaker, a pretty fel- 
low, and interesting as a sub-lieutenant in the guards of 
Murat. Nothing more was necessary in 1810 to turn 
the head of a young girl. Juanita and Strezzo promised 
to love each other forever, he kept his oath twenty-four 
hours; she remained faithful unto death— and what a 
death! One evening the crowd was violently agitated 
on the side of the convent of St Lucia, a dull mourning 
sound proceeded from it, and a.vague rumor spread the 
word ‘assassin!’ Juanita, impelled by curiosity, made 
her way towards the crowd, which increased as she pro- 
ceeded; for next to love, the most active sentiment of a 
Neapolitan girl is acuriosity. She passed through the 
dense mass of citizens and lazzaroni, who were looking 


murdered man, and she arrived before a door, upon the 
threshold of which were stationed two police officers — 
and between them was Strezzo with blood upon his neck; 
for it was he who was the assassin ! 

The miserable wretch had not committed the crime 
through jealousy, as frequently happens in warm coun- 
tries, where the heat of the sun generates prompt hearts 
and ardent dispositions— it was for gold! Juanita fell 
senseless upon the bosom of him to whom she had given 
more than her life. — When she was restored, the poor 
girl found herself at her own house, in her pretty little 
shop, in the midst of flowers and fruits; and the neigh- 
bors pitied her, for they knew all——.. They murmur- 
ed around her—‘it is the betrothed of the assassin.’ 
Strezzo at the same time was stretched out with his legs 
chained in a dungeon of ten feet by six. His trial was 
long —he was condemned to be hung. Juanita visited 
him every day, for her whole existence was wrapped up 
in his, and she knew his death would be followed by her 
own. 

On the day that was fixed for the execution, Juanita 
embraced Strezzo, throwing around him her arms from 
the momentof condemnation her eye was dry as a 
spring in summer. -- Heavy sorrows are mute! emacia- 
ted by sorrow. As to tears she had none toshed. Sud- 
denly an idea flashed across her imagination, and the 
blood rushed quickly to her forehead. She had deter- 
mined upen dying alone, for she knew that Strezzo was 
more attached to life than to her. Suddenly stripping 
off his garments, she clothed herself with them, and 
casting her own at his feet, directed him to put them on. 
‘ Thou shalt live,’ said she to him, imprinting a last kiss 
upon his forehead. — Strezzo put on coolly the dress of 
the young girl— it was evening—and he quitted her. 
The next day the bells of the great square sounded the 
knell of the dying. They came to seek Strezzo, and 
carried away Juanita — a handkerchief held to her face, 
as if she had been weeping, enabled her to accomplish 
her sublime sacrifice. And when swung off by the exe- 
cutioner, and suspended in the air, she cast upon the 
gaping crowd which surrounded her, her last look in 
this world, which was begining to glaze, distinguished — 
Strezzo. He was there !— he! —witnessing her death 
unmoved! and tranquilly smoking his Spanish cigar! A 
last convulsion wrung the head of Juanita towards him; 
she then remained motionless and stiff, and all was 
over. Strezzo lived without remorse to the age of sixty ; 
sometimes in opulence, at others in indigence. At sixty 
years, being no longer good for anything, he became a 
beggar. If there still exist any Juanitas, may heaven 
preserve them from having for lovers such men as 
Strezzo! 





Revives Sketches. 


DR BEECHER. 

Dr Beecuer has not at all the look of his profession. 
His stature is small, his frame sturdy and compact, 
and his gait always business-like and rapid. He has 
very little of the scholar in his face at any time, and 
looks weather-worn and tanned, like a man of out-of- 
doors’ occupations. His features are rigid and stern 
without harshness. His forehead is strongly marked, 
but low, and his head rises from it ata slight receding 
angle intoa conical elevation of remarkable capacity 
and breadth. His eyes are sharp and vivacious, but 
free from all expression of cunning, and his mouth, 
slightly cut and nervous, expresses a degree of energy, 
which, if it were not for the superiority of the rest of 
his face, would verge closely upon dogmatism. His 
iron-gray hair is stiff and unmanageable, and worn 
closely cut like the Covenanters, though a peculiar habit 
he has of forcing it back from his forehead and temples, 
destroys the look of meekness described as belonging to 
those persecuted fanatics. On the whole, his counte- 
nance is hard, but it is neither forbidding nor severe, 
and while it wants the winning grace of expression 
which is stamped upon gentler natures, it is, at the same 
time, free from all traces of craft, and has nothing in its 
strong lines which his worst enemy could interpret into 








It is difficult to describe Dr Beecher’s manner in the 
pulpit. Not because it is unmarked with peculiarities, 
but because he leaves you no opportunity to observe 
them. He surprises you out of your self-possession with 
his first sentence. The previous services have not at all 
prepared you. He has read the hymns with a disagree- 
able voice and a dull sing-song monotony; and he has 
made the introductory prayer with a quaintness and a 
blunt familiarity, to your unused ear almost irreverent, 
The organ ceases, and you fold your aims with a feeling 
of settled endurance. You are already disappointed, 
and have made up your mind that he is only a popular 
fanatic and has been greatly overrated. He rises, and 
lifting his spectacles from his eyes, leans forward, and, 
jin a quiet, unpretending tone, makesthe simplest remark 
of which language is capable. Ten .o one he strikes 
your very thought, and you are thrown off your guard at 
once. You were prepared fora sermon; but instead of 
preaching to you, he has taken up your own thread of 
reflection, and carried it on so naturally that you forget 
itis not yourself. You expected arguments to resist, 
passion to set aside, rant to allow for—-but he brings no 
arguments till you have anticipated them in your own 
mind, no passion till you feel it glowing in your own 
cheek, no enthusiasm till you hang upon his lips waiting 
for it with impatient desire. By the time he is half 
through, you are wholly disarmed, and prepared to be 
for the time, moulded at his will. You have forgotten 
the man, forgotten your-prejudices, and without the least 
guardedness or reserve, you are absorbed in the interest 
of his theme. He gradually warms, throws off his famil- 
iar manner, abandons his notes, and hurries on with a 
rapid and passionate eloquence which bears down every- 
thing before it. It is not mere declamation. He still 
reasons closely and logically, but it is with a crowd of 
illustration, a rude and graphic truth, and occasionally a 
rich and daring poetry of language, which, to the ex- 
cited and overwhelmed mind of the hearer, is as irresis- 
tible asa tornado. His figures come to him like revela- 
tion. It is like the rushing out of apparitions from the 
wind. When your own mind is fatigued with anticipa- 
tion, and your fancy exhausted and distanced by his ex- 
uberance, he still multiplies metaphor upon metaphor, 
each bolder and apter than the last, till it seems to you 
as if everything in nature attested the truth of his posi- 
tion. All this time, if you went with a design of noting 
his peculiarities, you have forgotten your object, and the 
preacher has gained his. Your mind is engrossed with 
his subject, and you leave the house impressed and 
thoughtful. 


Dr Beecher is no rhetorician. Nature has evidently 
been his only master in eloquence. The order of his 
subject 1s logical, because, it is the character of his 
mind, and the logician’s rules are based upon nature; 
but beyond the simple arrangement of his topics, he is 
guided wholly by impulse. His illustrations particularly 
have all the startling freshness of improvisation. The 
dignity of his theme seems to lift him into the region of 
Poetry unaware, and he gathers the rich material about 
him and weaves it into language, apparently with a total 
unconsciousness of its splendor. His gestures violate 
every precept of the schools. They are angular and 
awkward in the highest degree; but we doubt if the 
grace of Everett was ever half so expressive. They 
are not, as in common oratory, mere vents of excitement. 
It is not the common action of enthusiasm upon drilled 
muscles, producing, whatever the sentiment, the same 
succession of movements. He suits in a manner never 
dreamed of by Hamlet, ‘ the action to the word.’ Ifyou 
did not hear a syllable, you would know by his gesture 
the character of his remark. It is an art of his own, 
adding to the stores of eloquence, with a fruitfulness of 
device beyond the sea-side practice of Demosthenes, the 
training of the limbs to language — the graphic panto- 
mine of the deaf and dumb to the common medium of 
articulation. 

The two great characteristics of Dr Beecher’s mind 
— two that are not often found in any striking degree to- 
gether —are, if we have not mistaken his character, a 
fearless and confident strength united with a most 
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worldliness or sensuality. 





shrewd and plausible acuteness. No one can doubt the 
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power of his eloquence, and the rank he holds as the 
most eminent orthodox divine of controversial New 
England, is a sufficient evidence of his soundness and 
the resolute zeal of his “duties. At the same time itis 
evident to any person who has looked narrowly into his 
writings or listened critically to his arguments in the 
desk, that he has one of those ‘ sharp and slender heads 
made to creep into crevices.’ With all the frank open- 
ness of his manner, he is master of every subtlety of the 
schools, and knows and practices like an adept the wind- 
ings of labyrinthine sophism. In him, these weapons 
are particularly effective, for the bold intrepidity of his 
manner and language would never have led the hearer 
to suspect them. In those extremes, therefore, to which 
Genius is ever liable, and from which, of course, he may 
not be, and— in our humble opinion, though we believe 
him right in the main—is not exempt, he is likelier 
than any other man we know to give excess the color of 
reason, and attach a character of fanaticism and extrav- 
agance to the elevated principles of his sect. His, it is 
true, are not the vulgar extravagances of Barebone and 
his brethren. No one can deny to Dr Beecher the credit 
of a rational liberality upon all points of personal relig- 
jon. He has no cant, however the enemies of his sect 
may have fastened the name upon him. But it can as 
little be denied that on doctrinal grounds, —if we may 
be permitted to express an opinion sanctioned by better 
judgments than our own, — his strong mind has overshot 
itself. Like the champions of every sect since the world 
began, the momentum of his own genius has forced him 
into extremes, but for ourselves, we confess that we 
more look upon the fault as a trace of his genius than 
with any disposition to condemn, far less, with the despi- 
cable malice of controversy, to scorn or deride it. 














Travelling Sketches. 





THE BULL FIGHT. 


BY ONE WHO SAW IT. 





Original. 





Accorpinc to a noted geographer of our country, ‘there 
is not a town in Spain but what has a large square for 
the purpose of exhibiting bull-fights.’ This assertion is 
fully applicable to at least one town, or rather city, in 
Quixotte-land, of which the name, however, must be de- 
termined by the reader — who cannot fail to find it out, if 


ents of his last Thanksgiving dinner. 
As nothing resembling a newspaper is issued in the 


might with reason suggest, even to one harnessed in Cu- 
pid’s leading-strings, the question, whether poets did not 
‘go the whole’ of their license, when they ranked sensi- 
bility among the attributes of the female heart? For 
myself, at least, ever doubtful of the aforesaid attribute 
residing exclusively in the feminine gender, I did actual- 
ly begin, after listening to a ‘description’ by Donna Ti- 
gerina, to doubt if it resided there at all. 

I had been told repeatedly, each of the six days prece- 
ding a Sunday, of a bullfight to be exhibited in the after- 
noon of the latter day, at the Amphitheatre in Bull 
Square, under the direction of the valor-firm of Don 
Doughty, and Co. Now it puzzled even myself, a bona 
fide Yankee, to ‘ guess’ wherefore, at each return of my 
daily three meals, during twice that number of days, 
such persevering yet not unpleasing attempts should be 
made, by an Andalusian fair one, —and ‘interesting,’ 
but for her liking traits analogous to her name, Donna 
Tiger-ina, of course,— to keep me mindful of the time 
and place of an encounter, purposed, as afvuresaid, be- 
tween bullies and bulls. Profoundly did I ponder on this 
systematical stirring of the waters of my memory-well 
—acircumstance the more singular and inexplicable, 
when contrasted with the compliment paid to my remin- 
iscential faculty, at home, where I was never told of any 
thing but once, and that too in just words enough to con- 
vey a meaning — of what would follow its inobservance. 
So anxiously did I strive to ascribe a reason for this mis- 
trust of my memory, —I could not but thus infer, from 
its being ‘ refreshed’ so regularly, — as actually to induce 
the reflection from my looking-glass, having become 
‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ Nor from 
my looking-glass alone. A ‘mirror of chivalry,’ also, 
conveyed to me, and in no less direct a mode, a similar 
reflection, accompanied with an inquiry relative to my| 
loss of color. I told him frankly enough, what I believed | 
to be the cause, whereupon he ‘ gave me for my pains a| 
world of — laughs,’ adding thereunto a Thesean thread, 
whereby I might escape from the labyrinth of an Anda- 
lusian, wherein I had become entangled ‘as a bird in 
the net of the fowler ;’ less mythologically, he remarked, 
—andI remark it forthe behvof of future residents in 
Quixotte-land,— that much ‘ direct telling’ of a show, 
is equal to an ‘ indirect asking’ for an invitation. This 
solution of my puzzle came very near rendering me 
‘ provoked !’ and I had all but made up my mind not to 
avail of the thread of extrication, but to work my way 
out of the maze, myself, when I recollected having heard 
or read that Spanish ladies wore daggers! The recol- 

















city referred to—the reader may suppose that all an- 
nouncements of public entertainments are promulgated 
by a process similar to that of a certain bellman in —, 
who holds his tongue when he speaks, and speaks when 
he holds his tongue. Not so; even in the land of bells, 
resort is not had to so brazen a mode of notifying; the 
tidings are imparted through a medium, which folks not 
Spanish, especially if at school, would consider down- 
right improper — by telling. Primarily the terreros, or 
bull-fighters, tell their immediate associates of the fete 
that is to be — these tell theirs — those tell others in the 
same relation; and thus 
Wide and more wide the rumor-wave extends, 
until it has rolled into every ear—of noble and simple, 
of enriched and beggared —the enrapturing informa- 
tion, that on such a Sunday afternoon, Don Doughty and 
Co. will contend valorously with bulls, kept a week unfed 
to render them savage ! 
But to be apprized of this sanguinary exhibition by the 
Jadies,—to hear them describe the horseman’s ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes,’ — the bull infuriated by his tormentors, 
— the acclamations of the spectators, lavished alike on 
man and beast, as either achieved the palm, — the grat- 
ification they experienced, when, by a dexterous but per- 
ilous feat, the matador, or killer, released his victim from 
its agonies, — and the satisfaction they were filled with, 
at the prospect of re-enjoying that ‘ gratification ;’ to hear 
all this sympathy with savageness, this delight in bloody 
spectacles, avowed by tongues which, like Desdemona’s 
should rather have said 


lection was ‘ in time,’ as the auctioneers say. Had the 





be described. Long previous to the hour of onset, the 
living mass had become as compact as an ear of corn in 
the sheaf, though very far from being as still. Like 
every one who goes to a sight too soon, the audience 
throughout manifested their impatience, by shuffling, and 
other impressive tokens of restlessness; those on the 
sunny side of the Amphitheatre, especially, were vehe- 
ment in attributing to other’s delay, what they ought to 
have attributed to their own unreasonableness. All had 
something to protest against ; the canon and friar vs. the 
pressure that caused their bodies to exude — the peasant 
who had journied long and late to see the bull-fight, vs. 
the jostling citizens, who made him drop more olives 
than he eat — the damsel and duenna vs. their own wil- 
ful omission of their siestas, which they might have en- 
joyed, and yet been ‘in time ’—and the adept pickpocket, 
vs. the general inclination to turn—away his hand. 
These several ‘ protests,’ however, were withdrawn sud- 
denly and simultaneouly, by canon, friar, peasant, dam- 
sel, duenna, and pickpucket, as a trumpet, blown at the 
barriers by Don Doughty himself, announced the entree 
of a deputation to the Governor, who with his suite oc- 
cupied an elevated platform, for leave to begin the bloody 
spectacle. Headed by Don D., the deputation, consisting 
of three horsemen, habited a la Quixotte, and as many 
on foot, a la Sancho, issued as if on stilts from the bar- 
riers, and after divers capers in the ring advanced to the 
platform which supported the city functionaries, and 
halted before it. With doffed beaver and shouldered 
lance, Don Doughty spurred his Rozinante close to the 
platform, rendered a grotesque obeisance to the sitters 
thereon, and pointed his lance to the throat of His Ex- 
cellency, who, so far from putting aside its gleaming 
point, ‘smiled’ at it, —as Cato says, — and encircled it 
with the symbol of sovereignty — a riband crown. The 
doughty recipient and his train testified their own satis- 
faction at their ‘ leave,’ by a second edition of capers; 
and the lookers-on theirs, by applauses, kept up even af- 
ter the heroes’ exit. 

Another and a louder blast from Don Doughty’s 
trumpet, and which cost many a beata or devotee an 
‘ Ave!’ was the signal for clearing the ring; whilea 
third, yet louder, and whereat many a rosary became 
tightly clutched, ‘ gave dreadful note of preparation.’ 
The fighters on horse and on foot having ranged them- 
selves in the ring, — the latter behind parapets,—a low 
folding-door at the side of the barriers was thrown open 
by two men, and a black bull became visible; who how- 
ever, did not issue at once, but #tood awhile at the 
entrance, as if conjecturing the reason of his release. 





Bravoes of Perth and Venice, shaken their dirks at me,| 
I could not have unmade my mind sooner. ‘ Great fear| 
came upon me.’ I purposed getting my life insured, but| 
found I was not inthe land of Insurance Offices. At| 
last, seeing no way of avoiding danger but by propitia-| 
ting the source when it would issue, I offered, —the next 
time I was told of the bull-fight, which happened at the 
mid-day repast, of the aforesaid Sunday, and but a score 
of minutes before going-time, — a ‘ direct invitation’ to 
Donna Tigerina. 


As nothing short of a bull-fight can induce a Spaniard 
to forego his siesta, or daily after-dinner nap, the suppo- 
sition may be safely hazarded, that the bolster of Donna 
Tigerina remained unpressed until the usual hour — that 
is, until she had regaled herself with salad, wine, and 
garlic, and all hands with a ‘ description’ of ‘ prodigies 
of valor,’ executed by Hectors without and with horns. 
How much, therefore, I might have been reclined to 
‘back out,’ I should have failed entirely in the ‘ obser- 
vance’ of the ‘ breach,’ for want of time tomanoeuvre in, 
occasioned by Donna T’s. dispensing with her wonted 
Morphean indulgence. All my thoughts were truly 
daggers, and as a matter of course, my remarks became 
pointed —to Donna Tigerina, as I exclaimed, when she 
apprized me of her readiness by her fan, 


Is this a dagger which I see before me? 
Bull Square Amphitheatre probably contains, when 


filled to wedging, at least ten thousand persons; and if 
audible remonstrances against squeezing are significant 














’T was pitiful, ’t was wondrous pitiful, 





j of repletion, it contained its myriad at the bull-fight tu 











|| A general shout arose at the animal’s hesitation, and no 


| tongue-provocation was left untried, to induce him to 


|come forth. 


Whether the bull had waited for this unanimous in- 
vitation or not, he at length issued slowly from his re- 
| cess, the doors of which being closed by the two men 
behind them, debarred him from retreating, and left him 
among his enemies. Pausing as before, and pawing the 
saw dust as if planning deep snares for his antagonists, 
the bull suddenly began to gallop round the ring, whisk- 
ing his tail, and looking full in the face, every spectator. 
The picadores, or fighters on foot, having each a red 
silk cloak in one hand, anda squib in the other, now 
proceeded to thrust their squibs in the bull’s vulnerable 
parts, and then escaping his horns entangling them in 
their cloaks. These squibs being self-igniting, go off 
when impelled against a yielding object; they are in 
every respect calculated to irritate the bull, and are 
thrust in his hide with a zeal and liberality worthy of bet- 
ter application. Infuriated by this pyrotechnical perse- 
cution, foaming and roaring, the bull retreated from his 
pedestrian tormenters, and rushed headlong towards his 
equestrian ones, seemingly bent on the overthrow of 
euch horse and his rider, by one mighty upheaving of 
his cornuted member. A line of lances bristled at his 
approach, and deeply did they bore his hide, already not 
less pierced than Cesar’s. Bellowing with agony and 


anger, the bull plied his horns so effectually, as to dis- 
perse his mounted opponents and to make them revolve 
ala Gilpin round the ring— hisses heralding the chas- 
ed, huzzas the chaser. Just then, the picadores with 
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their cloaks and squibs rushed from their parapets to the 
rescue ; and just then, too, Don Doughty, either to si- 
lence an unwelcome applause, or to silence the animal 
who caused it, crowded into his windpipe all the breath 
he could muster, and blew a blast but little less dolce 
than a fishmonger’s. Instantly the matador or killer, to 
whom the said blast was a signal, came running into the 
ring a la harlequin, brandishing a spanish knife of extra 
edge, and ‘letting drive’ lustily a la Falstaff, at a host 
of airy adversaries; whom having ‘thrice routed and 
slain,’ he proceeded, after making his ‘best bow,’ lit- 
erally to ‘take the bull by the horns,’ plunged to the hilt 
his knife in a vital part and thus terminated, amid | 
deafening huzzas and clashing fans, — Donna Tigeri-| 
na’s audible avove all,— the tortured existence of an| 
animal, ‘to whom the Egyptians erected magnificent | 
temples, and paid extraordinary honors.’ 

As the reader may possibly ‘ guess’ I declined being | 
of the Donna’s tertulia or tattle-club, in the evening, 1 
will briefly say, he guesses right. I had no desire to| 
‘sup on horrors.’ I had got my fill at Don Doughty and | 
Co’s. | 
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HON. WILLIAM WIRT. " 
ee 


Tue decease of this truly great man, demands a 
notice in this journal. One who has done so much for} 
American literature should not be forgotten, especially 
when no sinister and artful means have been taken by || 
party to raise him to that height which he possesses. | 
A brief sketch of his life, however imperfect, cannot be| 
uninteresting. | 


William Wirt was born at Bladensburgh, in Mary-| 
land, on the Sth of November, 1772, and was the young- | 
est of six children of Jacob and Henrietta Wirt. His | 
father was a Swiss, his mother a German; the first died 
while he was yet an infant, the latter when he was eight 
years old. An orphan, at this age, he passed into the fam- 
ily of Jasper Wirt, who, as well as his wife, was a Swiss 
by birth, and then resided near the same village. 
Wirt retained throughout life, very vivid impressions of 
his aunt, and always spoke of her as having the cast of 
character worthy a Swiss matron. She was very relig- 


||there; and was engaged to aid the United States Attor- | 


\|last occasion of his sitting in a legislative body. He 


years. In 1789 showing some symptoms of what was 
supposed to be consumption, he was advised to pass the 
winter in a southern climate. He went to Augusta, in 
Georgia; and returned in the spring, commenced the 
study of the law, at Montgomery court-house, and ub- 
tained a license to practice in the autumn of 1792. He 
removed to Culpepper court-house, in Virginia, and 
commenced his professional career there, at the age of | 
twenty. His health was confirmed. In the spring of| 
1795, he married Mildred, the eldest daughter of Dr! 
George Gilmar, and took up his residence at Pen Park, | 
the seat of that gentleman, near Charlottesville. Here | 
he made such acquaintances as Madison, ‘Monroe and | 
Jefferson. His business rapidly increased, and he was| 
considered one of the best lawyers in the circle of his | 
practice. In 1799 he lost his wife. The event w as | 
affecting. He forsook, for a time, his occupations, until | 
he was elected clerk of the house of Delegates. This! 
office he held, by two succeeding elections, till Feb. 1802. 
In 1802, the Legislature of Virginia elected him Chan- | 
cellor of the eastern district of Virginia—a very high | 
and responsible office. In the autumn of this year, he | 
married Elizabeth, a daughter of the late Col. Gamble, | 
of Richmond; a lovely woman, stillliving, amid a large | 
family of sons and daughters, to lament the loss not only 
of aman of integrity, but a fond and faithtul husband. | 

The Chancellorship was resigned. The practice of, 
'the law was resumed. In the winter of 1803-4, he went! 
|to reside at Norfolk. Previous to this removal, he! 
wrote those celebrated letters of the ‘ British Spy,’ which 
have been published in eight or ten editions. They | 
|| Stamp him as a correct and pleasant writer, and are wor- | 
\|thy of an honorable place in the literature of the coun- | 
\|try. From Norfolk, he was induced to remove to Rich- 
\jmond. He was often employed in important cases, 





ney in the memorable trial of Aaron Burr. In a cause 
of such high moment, he raised a reputation for legal 
power, probably never surpassed at the age of thirty- 

five. His speech was four hours in the delivery. Every | 
one knows the power of the production. In 1808, Wirt| 
was elected, a member of the Virginia House of Dele-. 
gates, for the city of Richmond. This was the first and 


was one of a committee, appointed by the friends of the 
manufacturing Association of Virginia, to prepare an 





ious, and to her he was indebted for that impression || 
of the dignity with which piety endows man, and which 
added so much to his own superiority of character. | 
In his seventh year he was sent away to school; but} 
remained there less than a year. Thence he was sent 
toa classical school, about forty miles from Bladens- | 
burgh. Thence he was removed, in his eleventh year, 
to a flourishing school kept by the Rev. James Hunt, a} 
presbyterian clergyman. There he remained till 1787, 
and there he received, during a period of four years, the 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek classics, and was in-| 
structed in the other branches which are generally) 
thrown in, by those who prepare boys for college, to make | 
up a sort of miniature education. While under Mr| 
Hunt’s tuition he read books of every description, with-| 
out any method. Having discovered that Pope began} 
to compose at twelve years of age, he reproached himself, 
then thirteen years of age, for his backwardness, and | 
immediately. attempted to write verses; but without| 
success. In his prose he was more prosperous. In this| 
school was formed, by Wirt and others, a mock court in| 
imitation of more august bodies; and here, probably, did | 
young Wirt imbibe that taste which has been his best 
adviser. When Mr Hunt’s school was broken up, his 
Slender resources were insufficient to support him at 
college. By a lucky incident, some of his productions 
were carried home by Ninian Edwards, late governor of 
Illinois. His father, Mr Benjamin Edwards thought 
that he perceived indications of talent; and hearing of 
his circumstances, took him under his care. It was to 
this kind gentleman’s happy cast of character that Wirt 
was indebted for his own. Mr Edwards tried to drive 
away his natural bashfulness ; and turned his attention 
to history. With Mr Edwards he remained nearly two 


address to the people of the state. This report urges, 
the necessity of fostering domestic manufactures, to 
| whieh it argues that the capital, resources and mechan- 
ical skill of the country are entirely adequate. 

In the same year, 1808, he wrote the essays in the ‘ En- 
|quirer,’ signed ‘One of the People,’ addressed to the 
members of Congress, who had joined in a protest 
}against the nomination of Madison to the presidency. 
| These are written with warmth and patriotism. Until 
1817, he continued to practice law in Richmond and its 
neighborhood, gaining suit after suit, and adding richer 


from on high, ‘ with healing in their wings.’ 
i fo] 


This man so remarkable for purity of character — so 
renowned as learned in the la:v, so respected as an able 
statesman — so honored as an honest man, and so belov- 
ed as an affectionate father, died after an illness of a 
few days, in Washington City, February 18th 1834— 
and deeply is his loss deplored by each good citizen, and 
firm patriot, as well as by his numerous and interesting 
family. 
We would close this imperfect sketch of the life of so 
great and good a man in the words of one of his contem- 
poraries—the Hon. Daniel Webster. He was ‘unsul- 
lied in every thing which regards professional honor 
and integrity, patient of labor, and rich in those stores 
of learning, which are the reward of patient labor and 
patient labor only ; and if equalled, yet certainly allowed 
not to be excelled, in fervent, animated and persuasive 
eloquence, he has left an example, which those who seek 
to raise themselves to great heights of professional em1- 
nence, will, hereafter emulously study. Fortunate, 
indeed, will be the few, who shall imitate it successfully. 
Were we to speak of him in his private life, and in 
his social relations, all we could possibly say of his 


|}urbanity, his kindness, the faithfulness of his friendships, 


and the warmth of his affections, would hardly seem 
sufficiently strong and glowing to do him justice, in the 
feeling and judgment of those who, separated, now for- 
ever from his embraces, can only enshrine his memory 
in their bleeding hearts. Nor may we more than allude 
to that other relation, which belonged to him, and belongs 
to us all; that high and paramount relation, which con- 
nects man with his Maker! It may be permitted us, 
however, to have the pleasure of recording his name, as 
one who felt a deep sense of religious duty, and who 
placed all his hopes of the future in the truth and in the 
doctrines of Christianity.’ C. 

—s 
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MINISTERING SPIRITS 


Original. 





Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation? — Hes. 1: 1. 

Who are these ministering spirits spoken of in Scrip- 
ture? Do they belong to the angelic choir, which has, 
since creation, surrounded the Almighty’s throne ? Orare 
they the sinless inhabitants of other spheres? Perhaps 
neither. We have reason to believe them the angels of 
our departed friends, sinless and pure, commissioned 
Hither 
they wend their downward way, from that ‘house not 
made with hands,’ hastening on errands of mercy to those 
loved on earth. Blessed be God, who sendeth us ‘such 
‘ministering spirits!’ 

When tired of this world, of its pleasures and cares, 
| how sweet to the lonely and bereaved child, the thought 
that through all her wanderings, when most she needed 





lustre to his crown of glory. In 1812, he wrote the se-| 
ries of interesting papers called ‘The Old Bachelor.’ 
In 1817 was published his life of Patrick Henry. In) 
1816, he was appointed Attorney of the United States, 
following year, Attorney General of the United States. | 
He received the appointments unsolicited by himself; | 
and in consequence of the latter, removed to Washing- || 
ton the latter part of the year 1817. Here he was very 
industrious, and filled the office with the highest honor 
and for a greater length of time than any of his prede- 
cessors. 


At the close of Mr Adams’ administration, having re- 
signed the Attorney-Generalship, he removed to Balti- 
more, having been nominated by the Anti-Masonic par- 
ty, as a candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
—an honor, however, which he did not receive. — But it 
, Was not because he was not considered by all parties | 
worthy. When political rancor and party spirit are 
abroad, principles must be sacrificed, and each party 
must have ‘the best man’—and it is not to be expected, 
at least the signs of the times do not allow us to believe | 
that patriotism is so universal, that all parties will join for | 














a man of integrity, principle, and high, moral excellence. 


for the District of Virginia, and in the Autumn of the | 


||the comfort and counsel of maternal solicitude, the guar- 
\dian of a fond mother watched her, that the soft hand, 
'|so often pressed to the young girl’s lips in joyousness, 
||now cold in death, still gently and invisibly urges her in- 
||to the path of duty. and leads her on. I would not pray 
||to saints — but, O! if such prayers were ever right, it 
,|would be, when the orphan girl kneels at her mother’s 
| tomnb. 

Mourner! mourn not! Weeper! dry thy tears! the 
|one thou mournest may be, even now, the quiet watcher 
of thy destiny — thy faithful pilot through a sea of storms. 
Mourn not, then, sister, brother, friend, but look up and 
on to that land of blessed meetings, to the prospect of ‘a 
new heavens and a new earth,’ purified from sin, and 
grief — the consequence of sin. Cleanse thy soul from 
its pollution, eradicate ingratitude, increase thy faith, in- 
vigorate thy hope, cultivate a charity to all mankind — 


||or rather pray thy God to help thee in thy work, to bless 


affliction to thee, and when thou hast thy lesson learned 


||and may be made completely holy, thou wilt go to ‘see 


as thou art seen, and known as thou art known.’ 

‘ Are they not all ministering spirits ? This text is a 
|| soothing balm to the injured heart. How grateful this 
rich and precious promise to one who has loved with a 
pure and faithful friendship, through ‘ good report and 
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evil report,’ through slanderings, undeserved reproaches 
and cold neglect! Yes, it isa comfort to hupe that we 
may be commissioned to waich by the pillow of pain, 
to whisper consolation to the doubting soul, to bring of 
Heaven’s choicest blessings, and scatter sweet flowers in 
the path-way of ingratitude, till the proud heart be hum- 
bled and the stern soul melt and weep at its own unkind- 
ness — acknowledge the faithful heart of a buried love 
—true through eternity, and more than this, than all to 
love its God. 

There are hours when the full soul, weary of the dull 
round of earthliness and longing for immortality, gath- 
ers in her deep affections, and springs with irrepressible 
elasticity into the etherial regions of fancy, and in her 
high imaginings holds intercourse with the sainted dead. 
In some such hour, ridiculed by the phlegmatic, I feel 
that holy ones do guard us, and when life’s curtain falls 
and we are no more visible, that we may be such spirits 
and minister to those we love. I may be wrong, I may 
be visionary, but if innocent, this truly is a soothing, joy- 
ful hope. C. Louisa. 


ANECDOTES OF CAPTAIN S—. 


Original. 








Tue following is correct; the writer heard it from one 
of the old soldiers of the Revolution who was well ac- 
quainted with the Yankee Captain, and whose veracity 
cannot be doubted. The name of the Captain I do not 
now recollect; the initial of his name, however, is as I 
have given it. 

It was during one of the old contests with the French 
and Indians, that an out-party from the head of Lake 
George, where was encamped the English army, after 
proceeding about fourteen miles for purposes of observa- 
tion, &c., concealed themselves, as they supposed, on a 
small island, near the foot of a bold projecting point of 
land, called ‘Tongue Mountain,’ which reaches nearly 
two miles, in a southerly direction, into the Lake. It 
stretches toward the south, and consequently toward the 
head of the Lake, and seems to cut the body of smooth 
water, as it moves gently, with a clear transparent hue, on 


and bottle after bottle was emptied, accompanied as usu- 
al, by jestandsong. Each one, as he was satisfied, with- 
drew, till the Captain remained alone, and was about to 
follow, when the landlord reminded him that it was cus- 
tomary for the last person who left the room, to pay the 
account. ‘ Well,’ said the Yankee, who now began to 
uuderstand the trick that had been played on him, ‘ then 
I'll have another bottle,’ and while the landlord was ab- 
sent to procure the article, he wrote on a paper and left 
on the bar, ‘A Yankee handle to your Yorkshire Blades,’ 
and right honestly decamped. eee 





LIFE AND THE SEASONS. 





Original. 





Lire, like the budding Spring, opens with beauty. 
The blooming flowers, and green, and verdant fields 
powerfully impress us with the reflection that life, also, 
has its Spring-time. The youth, in gaiety commences 
his course. His path opens amid budding enjoyments, 
and his heart is filled with delights. He plucks its flow- 
| ers, and the thorn often reminds him of the pains of too 
much pleasure ; or the cloud that gathers over him ad- 
monishes him that all-is not sunshine —that pleasure 
has satiety. ' 

The Summer of Life succeeds the Spring. Its for- 
mer pleasantness is thrown off, and we begin to grow 
tired, and sigh for changes. Weare satiated with its 
enjoyments and pleasures, and are inclined to prepare 
for the Autumn. 








Autumn approaches, and its arrival is discovered by | 
its frosts, and winds, and ‘sober livery.’ The leavesare | 
decaying, and fall from the trees— all things bear the | 
hectic-flush of consumption. Man’s faculties, even So | 
begin to fail. He prepares to meet his dissolution. 

Winter comes — the last and aged Season of the year. | 
— So, also, man finds his Winter. He sinks and falls 
beneath the bleak and cheerless winds of time — his fall 
speaking only of departed grandeur. The energies of 
man’s Spring-time have ushered him into the Summer, 





its course to Lake Champlain, into two parts. Yet the 
stream passes only on one side of this mountain, where 
suddenly contracting itself from four miles broad to 
only one, it glides among numerous island, through 
what is known by the name of ‘ The Narrows.’ In the 
entrance of these ‘ Narrows,’ was the spot where the 
Captain and his party lay, as they supposed, in security, 





with their boat drawn up in the bushes. Suddenly, they| 
found themselves surrounded by Indian canoes. There| 
was no chance of retreat, or of victory, in case they had| 
fought; for the Indians, who well knew their situation| 
beforehand, had come down froma creek on the other 
side of the Mountain, rounded the point, were superior | 
in numbers, and as well armed. Being thus taken, the| 
Yankee soldiers were ordered into a canoe, one by one, | 
and as each stepped in, he received a heavy blow upon | 
the shoulder from the weaponless hand of the Chief, in 
token of being a prisoner. The turn for the Captain to 
enter the canoe came last. But his blood was up at the! 
treatment his.men had received, and instead of a blow 
from the Chief, he, himself gave the latter such a tre- 
mendous one as sent him to the earth. The Indians, far 
from being offended at this mark of his bravery, came 
up and caressed him, and ever afterwards, during his 
stay with them, treated him with great kindness. No 
doubt they expected to make of him a noble sacrifice, as 
was their custom, and as our Briton ancestors would 
have done ; but he saved them the trouble, by escaping 
after some time being in captivity. What became of his| 
companions, I cannot tell. 

When the Revolution broke out, he joined the side of 
his country, and in the course of the war, was taken 
prisoner; sent to England and retained till its conclu- 
sion. Having gained his liberty by the peace, he chanced 
one day to be passing through the streets of London, 
whereby he came in contact with a number of young 
men. They invited him into a Coffee House, which in- 
Vitation our hero accepted. These young men formed a| 
club known by the name of the ‘ Yorkshire Blades.’ | 
Calling for wine, they pressed the Captain to drink, | 





| 


i! 


which has failed him, almost at its entrance; and Time 
| has opened in the Autumn of his life the pathway to the | 
| grave, while the prostrating Winter shuts him in the| 


| tomb. 





But the dull days of Winter are succeeded by the | 
|dawning of a perennial and glorious Spring. Man only 
| . . 

| sleeps in the tomb, like the decayed flowers, to be awak- 
|ened into a glorious and immortal life —to enjoy a new 
| Spring, unchanging, yet never tiring, and perpetual. 


Z. 
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TO A CELEBRATED CATARACT! 


BY LYSANDER LOADSTONE. 





Original. 





Torrent! I dare not gaze on thee — for now 
A presence dwells above thy bow, 
Whose high, majestic godliness of brow, 
Beheld, would on me madness throw. 
Oh let me rather, bending neath the sky, 
Lisp that echo of thy voice — ‘The God— Most Hien!’ 


Eternal voice !— eternal is thy hymn! 
Its strong notes thundering in their might; 
Thy waters’ gush, like bands of seraphim 
Rustling their wings in heavenly flight ; 
And terribly beautiful is thy glow, 
Majestic cataract of the golden bow! 


Monarch of voices — in whose cadence strong, 
The echoes of heaven’s thunder dwell, 

While the bright silvery foam repeats thy song, 
And its organ-peals to heaven swell ; — 

Give back the song which sounded when thy God 

First called thee forth to shout his praise abroad! 


Thy song is still the same —the same sublime! 
Thou callest as thou called at first, 

When rising beauteously — bright gift of Time — 
Thy form in dazzling splendor burst ; 

Thy loud voice hymning to the earth and sky, 











The loftiest song yet lieard— ‘The God — Most Hier!? 


SOLITUDE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Original. 





Deep Solitude I sought. There was a dell 
Whose woven shades shut out the eye of day, 
While towering near, the rugged mountains made 
Dark back-ground ’gainst the sky. 


Thither I went, — 
And bade my spirit taste that lonely fount, 
For which it long had thirsted mid the strife, 
And fever of the world. I thought to be 
There without witness. But the Violet’s eye 
Looked up to greet me, the fresh wild Rose smiled, 
And the young pendant Vine-flower kissed my cheek. 
There were glad voices too. 


The garrulous brook 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history. Up came the singing breeze, 
And the broad leaves of the cool poplar spake, 
Responsive, every one. Even busy life 
Woke in that dell. The dexterous spider threw 
From spray to spray, her silver-tissued snare, — 
The weary ant, whose curving pincers pierced 
The rifled grain, toiled toward her citadel. 
To her sweet hive, went forth the loaded bee, 
While from her wind-rocked nest, the mother-bird 
Sang to her nurslings. 


Yet I strangely thought 
To be alone and silent in thy realm, — 
Spirit of Life and Love! 


It might not be. 
There is no solitude, in thy domains, 
Save what man makes, when in his selfish breast 
He locks his joys, and shuts out others’ grief. 
Thou hast not left thyself in this wide world, 
Without a witness. Even the desert-place 
Speaketh thy name. The simple flowers and streams 
Are social and benevolent, — and he 
Who holdeth converse in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day 
Shall find like him who Eden’s gardens dressed, 
His Maker there, — communing with his heart. 


THE DARK-HAIRED JENNETT 


Original. 





O soy to the maid, who has gone to the west, 

And light be the heart that now beats in her breast ; 
Through all that fair region, oh where ’s the brunette 
That ever can vie with the dark-haired Jennett. 


For her rosy-red cheek, her dark-hazel eye, 

Shall many a lover despondingly sigh ; 

To her wild warbled notes, no car shall be shut, 

And hearts oft shall break, for the dark-haired Jennett. 


The Naiads shall pause on the brink of the rill, 
And bid each hoarse murmur be silent and still; 
The goldfinch and redbreast, shall end their duet, 
And list to the song of the dark-haired Jennett. 


Oh may fortune prove kind wherever she goes, 
Oh kind be the waves and the storm-wind that blows ; 
Though the hearts she most cherished, each tie should forget, 
Still, still I will think of the dark-haired Jennett. 

§. A. HI. 





IN THE GARDEN WAS A SEPULCHRE. 
ST JOHN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Original. 





Movrn not ye, whose babe hath found 
Purer skies, and firmer ground, 
Flowers of bright, perrenial hue, 
Free from thorns, and fresh with dew, 
Founts, that tempests never stir, 
Gardens without sepulchre. 


Mourn not ye, whose babe hath sped 
From this region of the dead, 

To yon blessed cherub band, 
Golden lute and glorious land, 
Where no tempter’s sin‘ul art 
Clouds the brow, or stains the heart. 


Knowledge, in that clime doth grow 
Free from weeds of pride and woe, 
Peace, whose olive never fades, 
Love, undimmed by sorrow’s shades, 
Joy, which mortals may not share, — 
Mourn not ye, — whose babe is there. 
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LADY ***+**’s SOIREE. 


Reported Conversations — with Colorings. 
Bp DBysander Doadstone. 


These Conversations may be depended upon as accurate. 
Our Reporter is enabled to prepare his sketches — so 
liberal is his salary— with great justice ; be- 
sides, Lady *#**** favors their publica- 
tion. Our reporter is seated 
in a place like to Dionysius’ ear, 
where he can hear 
every thing. 

Never did Lady *****’s Rooms hold a better congregation of the 
fashionables and literati. Hartford never before presented such an 
array atone meeting. It was a glorious sight that! The shaded 
lamps flung a rich, soft light over every object. It was paradisiacal, 
indeed, there, in those Rooms!— whether the visitors stood, or 
walked, or were seated. Those elegant carpets — it was like prom- 
enading on a grassy terrace inthe mid summer, to move upon them! 
Those cushioned chairs—it was like resting on a cloud of rose- 
leaves, tolounge on one! Those lofty and spacious rooms — it was 
like roaming through the aisles of Elysium, to saunter there — those 
lamps were so iunitative of a delicate moonlight — those walls were 
so like to the ‘embowering trees’ —those ceilings so resembled 
the blue arch of heaven—and those canary-birds’ voices were so 
wandering in their echo-chases. It was like being out in the wide 
fields on a balmy day, with choice spirits for companions, so truly 
imitative had our Lady caused her Rooms to he made, of ‘out of 
doors’ scenery.’ 

Philip Rodney was there, and Charles Wanshaw, and T. S. Par- 
noe, and O. O. Carteno, and Dr T. N. Omrest, and J. M. Sterne, 
and many other gentlemen whose names will be introduced in the 
‘course of time.’ 

Mrs Robert T. Maydon, and Mrs Washington I. Ranton, and Mrs 
Ph. Rodney, and Mrs O. O. Carteno, and Mrs R. R. Sharnon, and 
Mrs L. R. Laning, and the two Misses Lanings, and their cousin, 
Miss Maria Ashton, and Miss Amelia Lownd, and Miss Matilda Mad- 
eline Theresa Thornton, and many other ladies, married and sin- 
gle, whose superb criticisms, remarks and theories, will introduce 
them into the world with ‘due ceremony.’ It may be as well tore- 
mark that Mrs Robt T. Maydon’s precocious son, Charles Carolin- 
ius Carrel Maydon with many other young Masters and Misses were 
present to acd to the felicitous passing off of the evening. 

But our limits will not permit us to mention the thousand things 
that were there, for the corporeal natures of the visitors. At pres- 
ent, we must content ourself and our readers with the description 
of the intellectual treats presented, and received, and treasured up 
by the fashionables and literati. 

Our Lady, with her characteristic grace and dignity of manner as 
— dressed ina beautiful sky-colored satin frock —she advanced to 
the centre table which reflected in its polished top the Annua!s — 
American and English, for the last and present seasons — addressed 
the bystanders, and requested them to endeavor to amuse them- 
selves by turning over the plates and books, with which the table 
abounded. 

‘O mother—mother,’ cried Master Charles Carolinius Carrol 
Maydon, ‘ what a great black horse this man is holding.’ Mr. Par- 
noe who was looking over the youth, remarked to Miss Thornton, 
that he thonght the Token for 1834 — very beautiful. 

‘A tolerable picture book for grown up children,’ laughingly ejac- 
ulated Miss Thornton. 


‘| you not think it very poor? Miss Thornton do you think that this 


‘Why, Mr Parnoe, after the very flattering prospectus, which 
appeared in the Select Journal, last year, I was led to expect a most 
remarkable work; but, Mr Parnvoe, do examine and compare this 
Token with that of last year. Is it not miserable? Did you ever 
observe such a failure? I declare the literary contents are gener- 
ally quite of a piece withthe embellishments. I only wish you could 
hear Mrs Rodney’s opinion. You know she is a great blue ; — but 
at the same time her criticisms are very correct. She is coming 
this way.’ 

‘A pleasant evening to you Miss Thornton,’ said Mrs Rodney 
with courtesy, and after proper or common civilities, Miss Thornton 
asked, ‘What do you think of the Token for 1834, Mrs Rodney? 
‘Oh!’ answered Mrs Rodney, ‘did you ever notice such an impo- 
sition? How very inferior to the former volumes! Mr Parnoe do 


work could cost five thousand dollars ?’ 

‘Qh no,’ answered Miss Thornton. 

‘Impossible !’ ejaculated Mr Parnoe with surprise. 

‘Well, think as you may, the publishers do say that it cost thrice 
that sum; and I think it about as good a story, as any in the book. 
‘A capital story !’ said Miss Thornton, jocosely. 

‘I think it ought to be put in capitals,’ said Mr Parnoe. 

‘How much superior is the Religious Souvenir!’ said Mrs Rod- 
ney, ‘I declare that the writing—the literary contents are very 
fine. But Philadelphia books, generally, are flashy and incorrectly 
printed. Their periodical publications, with the exception of the 
North American Magazine, are most miserable. The Lady’s Book 
— the Casket are decidedly very miserable ; — filled with nonsense 
and trash. The lady that takes them, or the gentleman who pre- 
sents them to a lady, bestows a very flattering compliment I declare! 
Miss Lownd, who is declared by every one to be a most excellent 
critic, says that when she sees those books they remind her of 
Scylla and Charibdis — and the plates bring to her mind Samson and 
his shorn looks — because they have new heads !? 

‘Excellent, excellent, I declare,’ cried out Mr Parnoe. 

The shout and laugh of Mr Parnoe attracted the attention of Miss 
Lownd, who, without knowing the cause of laughter, as she came 
near the centre table begged that she might be entrusted with the 
joke. Mrs Rodney passed it off by saying that they were speaking 
of the Lady’s Book. 

Miss Lownd, taking the hint, remarked that such a misnomer was 
enough to make an Heraclitus giggle! To which remark there was 
a general laugh. 

(The reporter begs leave to state, in this place, that as it is impos- 
sible to prepare his sketches in any other manner than that in which 
they are spoken at Lady *****—the readers of the Hartrorp 
PEARL must exercise their imaginations; and endeavor to behold, 
in mente, the Rooms of our lady as described in the first paragraph 
or coloring. ] 

Mr Sterne, Dr Omrest and Mr Carteno, having retired into a 
corner of one of the rooms, out of the way of the jam, were dis- 
coursing most eloquently on —— 


To find out what —the reader must read on ; 
And, if he does, he will discover soon. 


Mr Sterne, it should be understood, is a iover of large words; of 
course, if he uses some improperly, it is nothing more than is to be 
expected, and it is no fault of the reporter. Mr Sterne’s portrait 
— full length —is after this flourish. Five feet six inches high— 
face resembling J. Q. A., once a President of the U. 8., but his nose 
rather more inclined to redness. Rather corpulent and important. 
His mind as big as the eye of a clever sized needle, and his knowl- 
edge so extensive it could be compressed into a thimble. His eyes 
— for he has but one—in the mention of another, should not be 
forgotten. It is a little grey twinkler set in an eyebrow arched 
sometimes, but generally still and uncurved. 

‘It is becoming quite literary,’ said Dr Omrest, and he was speak- 
ing of the Hartford Pearl —the jewel! 

‘ Ay, ay, the Editor must look forward through the vistee that is 
before him with the pleasures of retrospection. So magnific a dis- 
play of litery attainmunt will meet with posthumous patronage. 
Lady ***** exhibits choice predilections in displaying its elegant to- 
pography on her table. All ladies of extinction place it on their ta- 
bles; and its music is always an accompaniment to the Piano For- 
tee,’ said Mr Sterne. 

This great speech so replete with sound sense, although rather 
extravagant in style, caused some inward laughter; but Dr Omrest 
and Mr Carteno knew their conversationist too well, and had heard 
too many of his blunders before, to laugh outright. 

‘You are right Mr Sterne,’ said the Doctor, ‘a paper published 
among us like the Pearl should be patronised, especially when its 
proprietors are expending a great deal of money to make it worthy 
of the city... Mr Carteno joined with the Doctor, he said. ‘A pa- 
per which has been so recently established, and which has obtained 
so many encomiums abroad, should not be forgotten at home. For 
my part, I shall hereafter ask for the Pearl in every house where I 
visit; and if I find it not, I shall strongly suspect the family to be a 
patron of the Penny Magazine.’ 

‘Ha! ha! quite severe! The vile republication deserves it how- 
ever. It is strange that any person of sense should subscribe for 
that petty, penny picture book. If Americans must support picture 
books, let them support those made by their countrymen, and not | 
the stuff that is served up for them from the English Press.’ 

‘There are some pretty pictoral embellishments in those works; | 
but I do not think that any confabulator can justify the readin,’ said , 
Mr Sterne. 





‘Well, well, I hope that our Pzart will always shine as it does | 


‘I understand that the artists are endeavoring to make a new one 
for next year,’ saidMr Parnoe, ‘and the plates are to be of the first 
order.’ 

‘Boston can and ought to do something worthy of herself,’ said 
Mrs Rodney, ‘and I have no doubt that the new Annual from Bos- 
ton, will be the best in the country.’ 

‘There is to be a new one published in New York, I understand,’ 
said Miss Thornton, hesitatingly, as a slight blush stole over her 
countenance. She had been solicited to write for it. ‘The pub- 
lisher is determined to make it,’ continued she, ‘the best annual in 
the country.’ 

‘I never put any dependence in the promises of New York pub- 
lishers—they are very extravagant in their prospectuses; and sel- 
dom — if ever — do their works equal the anticipations their prom- 
ises have engendere@,’ remarked Mr Parnoe spiritedly. 

Miss Thornton did not like the remark. She had an affection for 
New York works, for it is there that she sends most of her produc- 
tions. ‘I am not so particular,’ said she carelessly, ‘as to read pros- 
pectuses! Iamvery well satisfied with the works from New York 
which I receive.’ 

‘I suspect,’ said Mrs Rodney, ‘that Mr Parnoe has been sub- 
scribing for the ‘Parlor Journal!’ 

‘Upon my word I have not,’ said he, ‘but I know of one who has, 
and he says that it is not worth the postage !’ 

‘I have never seen the work,’ said Miss Thornton. 

‘You have lost nothing by it,’ said Mr Parnoe, ‘it is the poorest 
print in the country ; and though it was evidently intended to run 
out the New York Mirror—it never can do it. It would be as easy 
for our canal stockholders to destroy our own beautiful stream, the 
Connecticut, which rolls on so proudly between its banks, and to 
place in its stead, a little, narrow, contracted, motionless canal —as 
for the publishers of that miserable work to undermine, and re- 
move out of public favorthe New York Mirror.’ 

‘lagree with you,’ said Mrs Rodney, ‘and I think it would be 
quite as hard for any persons to remove the banks which look down 
so pleasantly into the deep mirror of our Connecticut; as fer such 
publishers to take away from the New York Mirror, the family- 
groups which gaze upon it with such warm admiration.’ ‘Twas not 
aware,’ said Miss Thornton, ‘that there had been an attempt to in- 
jure the Mirror. It will be a difficult task, lam sure!’ ‘Oh yes,’ 
answered Mr Parnoe, ‘there have been many attempts; but none 
will succeed. It is impossible to hurt such a work. Envy may 
carp at at— malice may rave at it— but it will stand so long as the 
Hudson rolls by New York!’ 

Here we were obliged, as several ladies advanced near us, to step 
back ‘a couple or two,’ and we could not hear the remainder of the 
conversation; but we were equally delighted, and in a moment 
equally attentive to the remarks of Miss Ashton and Mr Wanshaw, 
who were very earnestly engaged upon their subject. 

‘Mr Benjamin,’ said Miss Ashton, ‘has a mind of high order—of 
high cultivation. He looks on every thing with a poet’s soul, and 
has a strong reverence for genius. Iam very glad that he is inter- 
ested in the German language in good earnest. To superintend 
such works as the Life of Schiller, which he has so happily done, 
requires acute perception and steady industry, and I am quite glad 
that so correct a scholar as Mr Benjamin, is engaged in such good 
business.’ 

‘So ain I,’ said Mr Wanshaw, who, though not very well versed 
in literature, had confidence enough to make up for defects of any 
kind ; and who turned the point at which Miss Ashton was aiming, 
— by saying ‘Mr Benjamin has written some very fine verses— 
very fine. I admire his poetry!’ Miss Ashton’s criticism was quite 
opposite in its character to that of Wanshaw. His was like the dip- 
ping in of a sea-bird for food— Miss Ashton’s was like that of the 
pearl-driver, going to the very depths and wrestling for the beautiful 
and treasure-worthy. 

‘His poetry is indeed of a lofty character,’ said Miss Ashton, ‘T 
have always admired the freshness of his epithets, the high polish 
of his verse. Do you not Mr Wanshaw, think that his poetry is 
singularly distinct in its colorings? Ican think of nothing that its 
inward character resembles so muel., as the clear, defined sound of 
a tuning fork!’ 

‘It has somewhat of that character,’ said Wanshaw, endeavoring 
to exhibit some taste for the resemblance which Miss Ashton had 
metaphysically detected. 

‘Have you seen the Life of Schiller?’ asked Miss Ashton. 

‘T have not heard of it,’ exclaimed Wanshaw. 

‘Have not heard of it?’ ejaculated Miss Ashton in surprise, 
‘why, I thought that it had been purchased by every literary gentle- 
man before this time!’ 

Wanshaw was slightly confused, but said, ‘the work must be very 
interesting!’ 

‘Interesting !’ ejaculated the lady, ‘it is quite interesting, I assure 
you; and I advise you to read it. It isa delightful work ! 

A loud buzzing, and some sprightly tones—the echoes of youth- 
ful voices — broke the spell that bound us to this last conversation ; 


and we made bold with a feiend to promenade into another part of 
the assembly. Whom we saw there —the dressesthey wore — and 
what was said, will be disclosed as felicitously as possible at our next 


meeting. Gentle, kind, courteous, indulgent, impartial reader, this 
may be in the next number of this work — and, by the way, the on- 
ly work which we shall ever patronise or maké reports for, as long 
as gentlemen cultivate whiskers, or ladies take literary papers, or 
persons borrow newspapers, or subscribers never pay, or The 
Pearl and Literary Gazette rears its head honored and respected 
throughout America; not for its pictures, or wood-cuts, or engra- 





now,’ answered Mr Carteno. 








‘Then you do not think the work very excellent?’ 


. . . . . . . . 


' vings, or fancifully devised embellishments ; but for its honesty, im- 
| dependance and fair play. 
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Mipnicnt. —It is midnight. The leafless trees are silent perfectly 
not a bough swinging! There is abroad, no noise save that of 
the distant waterfall’s dash, which sends out a low, continuous 
brawl scarcely perceptible, se monotonous is its noise. The last 
carriage-wheel rolled by an hour ago, and nothing disturbs the 
quiet of the night. Our lamp bas nearly gone out, and the slant 
beam of the moon, as she moves down the western sky, is pouring 
through our window with a luxury that is delicious. As we look 
out on the face of nature, now silent and unmoved by a single 
breeze, our blood tingles in our veins — the moonlight is so richly 
glorious. In beholding it there is a soul-entrancing pleasure. But 
the sitting at the open window, in the depth of June, on a moon- 
light night how much more delightful! Your situation hasa vast 
deal to do with the enjoyment. A snug room, above stairs, ina 
house on a rising ground which overlooks a delightful valley ; or so 
situated as to permit the eye to glance through a pass between 
several mountains, which enclose a broad and beautiful lake, 
which flashes like a belt of silver; or to have a small rivulet break- 
ing its murmurs to the pebbles which would check its progress ; or 
a window that looks strait down a bay where the ships and islands 
float on a silver sea, —these form the situations best fitted to wake 
youto the beauty of the moonlight, when it sports over every 
object, and shoots around everything with its differently shaded 
hues. 

It is a period bringing the most satisfying pleasure, when we lay 
down the work of some old bard or sage, just as the moon is rising. 
It is then when we have come fresh from the presence of their 
images, when they have spoken to us in their enlivening accents, 
that with the greatest pleasure and to the greatest advantage, we 
recall the old familiar words which reveal the inspirations of the 
soul. Itis when the moonlight throws its lustre over all things— 
mantling the objects around us, that a little of that fire may be felt, 
which burned in the bosoms of those poets who have thrown from 
their lyres accents of imperishable tones. There is, besides, 
romance of the purest and highest character glowing within us, 
when we are seated in a boat on the placid river; or, when we are 
lifted on the smooth surface of the lake’s chrystal bosom — flashing 
at every undulation! Contrasted with this, the moon has a sublime 
appearance, when the dark, mountain-waves of the ocean have 

been tossing the vessel hither and thither in their commotion, and 
the clustering clouds, having rushed together in all their blackness, 
making dreadful the scene — are parting asunder, and are permit- 
ting the gorgeous light to break through the clefts — cheering with 
its brightness, and fixing the soul of the mariner with its hallowing 
brilliancy. 

And then, again, we know of nothing more grand in nature, than 
# cataract tumbling headlong over, where some jagged rock juts in 
amid the water, dashing the white foam into the sky, shaped like a 
spirit !— the whole scene gilded with moonlight. 

And, for conteinplation when are there choicer moments? It is 
the very season of all seasons for thought. It is the time to bathe 
the heart in melancholy —to bring before us the troubles of our 
lives, and to look at them with a quiet resignation. Who enjoys not 
the moonlight when memory is at work? or reflection, or imagina- 
tion, or thought? We cannot wonder that the moon is said to have 
her influences. She does have them, and we would, if we might, 
make their revelation. 

By a delicious moonlight our feelings, however harsh or unpleas- 
ant, are rendered pleasant. Were we in prison, it seems as if we 
could lean at the grating and gaze out with a forgetfulness of our 
situation, could but the trembling magic of the moonlight be seen 
and traced, as it should play and gambol on every external object. 

The still beauty of the moon’s majestic movement through its 

golden pathway, would be, of itself, an all-investing incentive in 

soothing us to forgetfulaess; and were we condemned to die by a 

public execution, we would be borne to the scaffold when the moon 

was at its full; nay, whenever death comes, it seems that it would 
come the calmest and most gratefully, when the moon is shining in 
her peerless light. 

We recollect of the execution of a young man, convicted of 
high-way robbery. He was to be executed at noon. The day 
came, and never was the arch of heaven or the earth beneath it. 
glorified with such pure and perfect sunlight. There was nota 

cloud or speck visible upon the face of the whole heavens, till a 

little while before the time of his execution. Then a dark mass 

Was moving toward the sun. It was gazed upon with feelings such 

as pervade the mind when the hand of the Deity seems to move in 

direct manifestation. The moment fixed upon for the death-signal 
arrived — and as the drop fell, the sun was veiled by the cloud to 
blackness. An instantaneous murmur of wonder and surprise 
arose simultaneously from the thousands which gathered around 
the scaffolding. The effect was remarkable; but if it had been at 
night the effect would have been athousand-fold more overpowering. 

Had the glory of the radiant moan been changed for a hue of darker 

aspect, the solemnity of the scene —the effect upon the mind would 

have been more lasting and quiet! 

Though there would be no moonlight without the sun, and though 
the sunlight be so powerfully brilliant, yet there is more enjoyment 
in one moonlight evening, than in all the sunlight that comes to us 


Earty Marriaces. — Whoever is in doubt in respect to the bene- 
ficial tendencies of early marriages must be skeptical no longer. 
While we were engaged in our editorial avocations a day or two 
ago, a friend of ours interrupted us with the following fact, which 
is too good to be lost in these hard times. 

A young man of respectable business talents, had determined to 
have a lony life before him, by getting over the barriers which 
most men commence to surmount about the time that the ‘ grim 
monster Death,’ is in pursuit of them. Accordingly, he sought out 
from the fair daughters of New England, one, 


Whose face 
Was lighted up with every grace. 
He, in the ardor of his pursuit, little recked: the consequences of 
seeking for a fortune. With alittle patrimony, he had concluded 
that he could make himself comfortable in a cottage 
By the river’s gentle tide. 
It so happened that without much questioning he ‘ made his advan- 
ces’ to a young lady, and finally gained her consent, and the consent 
of his and her relations to ‘ take her in marriage.’ He did so; and 
was astonished to find that the lady whom he had supposed worth a 
mere nothing to be possessed of ‘ thousands’ and in a fair way of 
receiving many more, as the sequel will show. They had not been 
married more than a year, when one of her uncles died, and left 
her thirteen thousand dollars, and soon after expired a maiden 
aunt, who being, probably, in favor of early marriages, bequeathed 
to the lady the whole of her property, amounting, it is supposed, 
even at the lowest estimate, at not less than twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Nor is this the end of her incomes, probably. The lady 
has numerous rich relations, whose property will principally fall to 
her; and the young man is, himself, also, in a fair way to receive 
‘ something handsome,’ froma rich southern bachelor, a planter, 
who, it is rumored, will bequeath to him a ‘ whole ocean of cotton- 
fields’ and about two hundred wooly heads! 
Moreover, in favor of ourself, as well as early marriages, we 
would state that we have been obliged to alter the appellation of sev- 
eral on our subscription-book from Miss to Mrs— which, we con- 
clude, is entirely owing to their possessing ‘ pearls !’ 





WE have ordered our Clerk to strike the ‘Lowell Album’ from 
our exchange list, for copying one of our articles without giving 
credit. This is our way. 

EE SaerSEREES 


Literary Notfees. 








VentRiLoquism ExpLaineD: and Jugglers’ Tricks, or Legerde- 
main exposed: with remarks on vulgar Superstitions, in a Series 
of Letters to an Instructor. This is the title of a little work, pub- 
lished by the Messrs Adams of Amherst, Mss., and has afforded us 
no little amusement and instruction. It is a work valuable in its 
matter; and deserves to be read with Scott’s Demonology and 
Witchcraft — with Brewster’s Natural Magic, and Upham’s Witch- 
craft. It isa work without pretensions; it is generally lucid in its 
reasoning ; the style is unvarnished; and the author writes upon 
his main subject with the tuition of experience. 
The tricks of jugglers and mountebauks so often admired, and 
wondered at, both by the learned and ignorant, are many of them 
exposed ; and are plainl» proved to be deceptions. 

But this is not all. The book is worthy of universal perusal, 
because it accounts, in‘a rational manner, for the appearance of 
hobgoblins, signs &c., which so often worry worthy dames— and 
cause even philosophy herself to place her finger on her lips. 
We are pleased with the author’s views and definition of Ventril- 
oquism ; and believe that he has fully established the truth upon 
this mysterious subject. We, longago, met with a work of four or 
five hundred pages —a very singular, and rare work, by the way, — 
which explained many of the feats practiced by jugglers; but till 
now have not seen one on Ventriloquism worthy of attention. We 
commend this work as a valuable manual for youth, and it should 
be examined by every parent. 





CELEBRATION OF THE Forty-FirtH ANNIVERSARY OF THE First 
SETTLEMENT OF CINCINNATI AND THE Miami Country. Shreve & 
Gallagher, Cincinnati. By the politeness of Mr. Gallagher of the 
Cincinnati Mirror, we have been furnished with a pamphlet with 
this title. We have read it with much pleasure. The occasion elic- 
ited much talent. The speeches were highly interesting, and the 
poems delivered were ‘poetical’—a rare compliment, to the com- 
plement of verse. Mrs Caroline Lee Hentz, one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the west, sent a poetic greeting to the table, 
which was read. A copy is annexed. We trust that we shall be 
able to present something to our readers from the pen of this high- 
ly gifted lady, ere many weeks, which will make her better known 
in this section of the country. 


Children of the bold and daring, 
Offspring of undaunted sires, 

While the banquet ye are sharing, 
Hear the strain this day inspires. 

Pilgrims from the land of strangers, 
We have sought the blooming West, 

Purchased by your fathers’ dangers, 
Hallowed by your fathers’ rest! 

Though our natal stars are shining, 
Far trom where this blue wave rells, 





Still, with yours, our hearts entwining, 








for a week together. 


Own the brotherhood of souls. 





Oh! high and lofty be the lay 

That greets you on this joyous day ; 
Hark ! to the gratulating strain, 

That sweeps across the distant main, 
And echoing o’er the ancient hills, 

From the chill north triumphant breaks, 
Floats o’er the sunny-bosomed lakes, 
And this wide vale with music fills! 


Not fifty times the forest flower 
Has bloomed and withered since the hour 
When those, who now amid you stand, 
The honored elders of the land, 
On whose firm brows gleams living frost, 
Like snow upon the green hill’s side, 
Ohio’s shaded waters crossed, 
In the high flush of youthful pride. 
The unshorn forest o’er thein waved, 
Dark, dense as at creation’s birth, — 
The free winds round them wildly raved — 
Their tent, the boughs — their couch, the earth. 
Where now this queenly city towers, 
They pillowed their unsheltered heads, — 
And watched the red man’s dipping oars,” 
Where commerce now her banner spreads. 
But deeper horrors gathered o’er 
The heroes of your sister shore : 
Oh! listen to the mournful sound, 
That echoes from yon ‘bloody ground!’ 
Like gales through autumn woods, that sigh, 
The voice of other years rolls nigh; 
It tells of manhood’s pride laid low, 
Beneath the ambushed Indian’s bow, 
Of butchered innocence — the bud 
Of infant beauty, crushed in blood! 
Kind memory bid thy veiling mantle fall, 
Let not thy wizard wand such scenes recall! 
Shades of the dead! in deathless honor sleep — 
Ye sowed in tears — your sons in glory reap; 
Rejoice ye veteran pioneers! who bore 
The toil and burden of the days of yore; 
Rich is the heritage your children claim — 
A high example and a spotless name : — 
They cluster round you in life’s glowing prime, 
Their hearts unfrosted by the snows of time; 
As the young saplings of the forest bend, 
Where the broad oaks their elder boughs extend, 
And when the sear leaves flutter in the blast, 
Round the gray trunk, luxurious honors cast. 
Brothers of our adopted West, 
On you exalted honors rest! 
In the deep wilderness, your sires 
First raised this city’s heavenward spires, 
And based upon the unblessed sod, 
The temples of the living God. 
The germs of science, genius, taste, 
They laid in the uncultured waste, 
And hallowed with the christian’s prayer, 
The wild beast’s then untrodden lair. 
Be yours, or rather ours the task, 
— This sacred fellowship we ask — 
A nobler monument te build, 
Whose walls, immortal rays shall gild; 
And when life’s sunset hues shall fall 
Calm o’er the landscape of your youth, 
And ye, this glowing hour recall, — 
The great, the elevating truth, 
That ye, to nations yet unborn, 
A priceless heritage skall leave, 
That genius, weeping o’er your urn, 
The wreath of gratitude will weave, — 
Shall light the darkest shades of even, 
And antedate the dawn of even. 


Sires revered —and veterans hoary, 
Yours the honors of this day ; 

Sons of freedom — heirs of glory, 
Swell with us, the choral lay. 





Ciass-Boox or ANaTtomy.—By Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D. 
Boston: Allen and Ticknor. The anatomy of the human frame 
should be well understood by every one of the human species. 
If it were, there would be less pain and sickness in the world. 
To those who would know how fearfully and wonderfully they are 
made, we would recommend the Class-Book of Anatomy. Itisa 
valuable work, and should be introduced into every academy. 


Tue Mecuanic. — This, a monthly periodical, published in Boston 
by Mr G. W. Light, is devoted to the interests of mechanics gener- 
ally. It has reached the second number of its third volume, and 
appears to be conducted with much ability and taste. The mechan- 
ics, in this state, would be benefitted by an examination of the work. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Those writers who have promised 
to aid us with their contributions, would confer a special favor by 
remembering us at this time. Several communications will be at- 
tended to in our next number. 

The article by 8. 8. is not so well finished as the author can make 
it. Will he write it over again? 









































THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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ALLEGRETTO. 





Sweet are the flow-ers that deck the field, Sweet is the smell that blos-soms yield, Sweetis the. sum - mer gale that 











blows. Yet more sweet the blush- ing rose. 











View now the gardens, fields and bowers, 
Buds and gay blossoms, fruits and flowers ; 
Then tell me where the woodbine grows, 
That vies in sweetness with the rose, 








acetndngeat 






































Che Ovy Corner. 


























Original Miscellany. 


VERSES. 


Waar are earth’s pleasures 
4 To which the mind clings ? 
ee What are earth’s treasures ?— 
j ‘ Corruptible things!’ 
Earth’s friendship — what is it ? 
Too oft a mere name ; — 
Earth’s honor — what is it ? 
f A bubble is fame! 





Is there, then, any pleasure 
That fades not away ? 

Is there any rich treasure 
That will not decay ? 

Will true friendship and honor 
To man ever be given ? 

Yes, though not upon earth, 
They are all found in Heaven! 


perenne 
sath eae: 





EPIGRAM. 
Tue Night and Day once joined in fight, 


‘Tue heart is a small thing, but desireth great mat- 
ters,’ and, therefore we never slake our thirst by tasting 
the cup which Novelty extends to us. 


ConTENTMENT must dwell within the breast of a man 
before he will possess peace and joy; for a restless mind, 
‘like a rolling stone gathers nothing® but dirt and mire. 
Little or no good will cleave to it; but it is sure to leave 
peace and quietness behind it.’ 


Prive and humility are always at war with each other. 
And he who receives happiness in this life and in the 
next, will find that 

Heaven’s gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. 

Man seeks for happiness; but he drinks deeply of 
troubles while sipping one draught from the cup of con- 
solation. 


A titerary gentleman who was engaged, at a table, 
writing, while two of his lady-friends were at another, 
advising together how to make some verses, being inter- 
rupted by their conversation, peevishly remarked, ‘ La- 











Which, think you, beat? Isay the Knight. 








| the ladies remarked, ‘I think we have a right;—but 
judge, Sir, from our licences !’ 

| Boccacio in mentioning the singular fatality which 
accompanied the plague of 1348, says that Florence lost 
| 100,000 of her citizens, Naples 60,000, Geneva 40,000, 
and in the Sicilian Trapani not one individual remained 
alive ! 


A NEW CONUNDRUM. 

Way would you not send a valuable present to tbe Au- 
thor of the ‘Sketches of Turkey ?’ 

Because it would soon go to De Kay. 


Tue Germans, it is well known, are equally celebra- 
ted for smoking and metaphysics. May not the former 
be the chief cause of the latter ? 
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dies have no right to make poetry.’ To which, one of 
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